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A  man  makes  no  noise  over  a  good 
deed,  but  passes  on  to  another  as 
a  vine  to  bear  grapes  again  in  season. 

—  Marcus  Aurelius 


When  Louisiana  began  experiencing  its 
worst  flood  waters  on  record,  it  was  only 
natural  that  first  thoughts  and  energies 
were  concerned  and  directed  toward  the 
preservation  of  human  lives  and  property. 
Valiant  efforts  were  made  to  shore  up  lev- 
ees, sand  bag  many  levees,  and  build  back 
levees  to  prevent  flooding  which  occurred 
also  from  exceptionally  high  tides  and 
record  precipitation. 

Excessive  rainfall  in  the  vast  heartland 
of  America  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  added  to  wide- 
spread flooding  that  made  many  states 
national  disaster  areas.  This  was  also  true 
of  many  Louisiana  Parishes. 

The  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  opened 
the  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  above  New  Or- 
leans to  divert  cresting  Mississippi  River 
.waters  into  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  by- 
pass New  Orleans. 

As  the  situation  became  more  critical, 
the  engineers  also  opened  a  portion  of 
the  gates  of  the  Morganza  Control  Struc- 
ture, some  35  miles  north  of  Baton  Rouge, 
and  diverted  a  portion  of  the  cresting 
Mississippi  River  water  into  the  Atcha- 
falaya  Basin.  It  marked  the  first  time  that 
the  Morganza  Control  Structure  had  ever 
been  used. 

As  water  cascaded  into  the  70,000  acre 
Morganza  Floodway  it  became  instantly 
apparent  to  the  Commission  that  a  wild- 
life rescue  program  had  to  be  put  into  ac- 
tion to  prevent  a  heavy  loss  of  deer  from 
drowning.  Within  four  hours  the  commis- 
sion had  14  boat  crews  working  in  the  flood- 
way  capturing  and  transporting  deer  to 
the  levees. 


It  was  estimated  by  the  Commission 
that  there  were  approximately  five  to  six 
thousand  deer.  300  wild  turkeys,  from  50 
to  100  bear,  and  possibly  60.000  squirrels 
and  rabbits  in  the  floodway. 

I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  express  thanks  and  gratitude  to  those 
who  participated  in  the  capture  and  rescue 
operations,  as  well  as  to  those  who  of- 
fered their  services.  In  particular.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  unexcelled  effi- 
ciency of  Commission  personnel  who  so 
willingly  worked  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
and  in  many  cases  volunteering.their  serv- 
ices in  the  operation  that  proved  success- 
ful in  saving  approximately  one  thousand 
deer.  Others,  as  well  as  many  other  forms 
of  wildlife,  were  able  to  make  it  to  the  lev- 
ees or  floodway  islands  on  their  own. 

Without  the  experience  in  handling  wild- 
life and  the  sincere  desire  to  do  every- 
thing humanly  possible,  many  more  deer 
would  have  been  lost. 

While  emphasis  by  the  general  public 
was  centered  upon  the  conditions  in  the 
Morganza  and  Atchafalaya  floodways, 
flooding  throughout  Louisiana  including 
the  Red,  Ouachita,  Tensas,  Black  and  Mis- 
sissippi river  lowlands,  was  widespread. 
Many  wildlife  management  areas  were 
flooded  and  deer  and  other  forms  of  wild- 
life were  forced  to  high  ground. 

It  became  obvious  that  the  Commission 
would  have  to  initiate  a  supplemental 
feeding  program  for  an  estimated  3,500 
stranded  deer. 

No  emergency  wildlife  funds  for  a  feed- 
ing program  was  anticipated  in  preparing 
the  1972-73  budget;  consequently,  inter- 
ested and  concerned  people  around  the 
state  and  country  offered  financial  assist- 
ance toward  an  emergency  feeding  pro- 
gram. Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  was  not  in  a  position  to  solic- 
it funds,  but  was  able  to  accept  them,  and 
this  made  it  possible  to  immediately  initi- 
ate the  deer  feeding  program. 

The  response  was  instant  and  spontan- 
eous. The  Commission  would  like  to  ex- 
press sincere  appreciation  to  Governor 
Edwin  W.  Edwards  for  making  available 
515,000  from  a  special  emergency  fund; 
and  the  thousands  of  dollars  that  poured 
into  the  special  fund  in  the  form  of  small 
individual  contributions  from  young  per- 
sons,concerned  sportsmen,  and  numerous 
landowners  and  organizations.  Special 
thanks  are  also  due  the  U.S.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  National  Guard,  the  L.  S.  U. 


Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  and 
our  own  personnel  who  assisted  in  the 
distribution  of  grain  and  other  feed  that 
made  possible  the  saving  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  deer  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost  from  starvation. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  gratitude  to  the  news  media  for 
saturation  coverage  of  the  problem.  This 
compassion  for  the  plight  of  wildlife  in 
Louisiana  and  the  willingness  with  which 
everyone  pitched  in  to  help  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  most  gratifying  experi- 
ences in  my  career. 

By  early  June,  the  funding  was  sufficient 
to  cover  the  needs  of  an  extended  feeding 
program  that  will  continue  as  long  as 
necessary. 

It  is  premature  at  this  time  to  estimate 
losses  of  wildlife  as  a  result  of  this  dis- 
astrous flooding.  Extensive  surveys  are 
being  conducted,  and  will  continue  as  the 
high  waters  recede  and  conditions  return 
to  normal.  When  these  surveys  have  been 
completed  and  fully  assessed,  the  findings 
will  be  made  public. 

At  this  time,  I  can  only  express  the  great- 
est gratitude  for  the  wholehearted  support 
of  all  the  people  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
State  and  Federal  Agencies  for  prompt 
and  positive  assistance  in  preventing  what 
could  have  otherwise  been  a  dark  hour  in 
the  history  of  wildlife  management  in 
Louisiana  histciry. 

The  complete  cooperation  of  commis- 
sion personnel;  state,  federal,  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  have  added  a 
ray  of  sunshine  to  the  darkened  hours  and 
as  the  waters  receded  we  feel  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
an  air  of  optimism  that  wildlife  has  fared 
well  during  this  period. 
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Biologists  and  ornittiologists  watcln  care- 
fuliy  tfie  introduction  of  exotic  birds  to 
make  certain  they  do  not  upset  present 
ecosystems  or  interfere  witin  native  birds. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  African  Cattle  Egret 
simply  moved  into  the  United  States,  and 
today  It  is  well  established.  Fortunately, 
this  snowy  white  bird  is  held  in  high  re- 
gard. But  even  had  it  proved  to  be  an  un- 
desirable alien,  it  would  have  been  too  late 
for  deportation. 


COMPANIONS  FOR  CATTLE 


By  McFadden  Duffy 


Residents  in  Louisiana,  as  well  as  tourists  who  speed  along  the  net- 
work of  Interstate  Highways,  primary  highways,  and  secondary  roads  in 
the  state,  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that  the  exotic  African  cattle 
egret  is  not  only  well  established  in  the  Pelican  State,  but  their  numbers 
are  increasing  each  year.  They  are  seen  in  nearly  every  pasture,  leading 
a  sociable  life  with  all  types  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  goats. 

These  graceful  white  birds  add  to  the  placid  scenery  of  pasture  grazing 
herds  and  often  bring  smiles  to  the  faces  of  persons  who  stop  briefly  to 
watch  them.  If  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  perch  atop  a  cow,  steer, 
or  horse,  and  occasionally  snack  on  flies  or  other  insects  that  are  at- 
tracted to  the  animals. 

On  many  pastures  it  is  far  from  unusual  to  see  a  dozen  to  several 
dozen  cattle  egrets  following  slowly  meandering  herds  about,  feeding 
gratefully  upon  insects  which  are  stirred  into  motion  by  the  movement 
of  their  four-footed  companions.  It  is  a  strange  relationship  that  exists 
between  these  alien  egrets  and  the  cattle  herds,  particularly  in  the 
northern  gulf  states  and  along  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard. 

And,  while  they  are  found  in  greater  concentrations  in  the  gulf  and 
Atlantic  states,  their  range  is  by  ;io  means  restricted  to  those  areas. 
They  are  present  in  somewhat  lesser  numbers  in  more  than  half  of  the 
midwestern  and  eastern  states  and  are  slowly  edging  their  way  into 
southern  Canada. 

There  is  one  persistent  rumor  that  is  recounted  whenever  any  dis- 
cussion of  cattle  egrets  comes  up.  Legend  has  it  that  the  crew  of  a 
ship  sailing  a  stormy  South  Atlantic  back  in  1877  was  startled  to  see 
flocks  of  white  birds,  cattle  egrets  from  Africa,  sweeping  overhead  and 
pushed  by  powerful  storm  winds  toward  South  America. 

This  is  an  intriguing  bit  of  folklore  but  not  one  that  today's  ornitholo- 
gists are  willing  to  accept  even  though  they  cannot  fully  explain  how 
the  cattle  egrets  migrated  from  Africa  to  Latin  America  and  then  to 
the  United  States,  where  they  are  firmly  established  in  countless  thou- 
sands of  colonies-all  in  slightly  less  than  a  century. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  to  see  cattle  egrets  perched  contently  on  grazing  cattle 
as  they  wander  about  a  pasture.  The  cattle  are  unconcerned  by  this  practice 
because  the  egrets  snack  happily  on  flies  and  insects  that  ordinarily  are  a 
nuisance  to  the  meandering  herds  of  cattle. 


Cattle  egrets  are  graceful  In  flight,  although  they  prefer  to  spend  most  of  their 

daylight  hours  on  the  ground,  fallowing  the  grazing  cattle 

as  their  movements  stir  up  insects. 


Ornithologists  and  biologists  brush  aside  the  legend  of  the  storm- 
swept  migration  to  South  American  shores;  yet  they  are  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  how  the  first  cattle  egrets  made  their  way  from  Africa  to 
the  New  World.  And,  although  both  ornithologists  and  biologists  readily 
admit  that  the  alien  birds  are  here  to  stay,  with  colony  populations  literal- 
ly exploding,  they  have  not  fully  determined  just  what  effect  the  relative- 
ly new  arrivals  will  have  on  the  nesting  areas  of  other  egrets,  herons,  and 
similar  forms  of  birdlife.  Time  alone  will  prove  if  the  African  cattle  egrets 
are  truly  desirable  aliens. 

In  general,  it  is  agreed  that  the  cattle  egrets  were  first  sighted  in 
numbers  in  Surinam  during  a  five-year  period  from  1877  to  1882.  It  is 
felt  that  arrival  of  the  birds  was  not  the  result  of  a  legendary  storm, 
but  rather  a  natural  expansion  of  the  cattle  egrets'  range. 

With  the  African  egrets  well  established  in  Surinam,  it  was  only 
natural  that  further  expansion  would  take  place.  Consequently,  it  did 
not  come  as  a  surprise  that  colonization  of  bubulcus  ibis,  the  cattle 
egret,  led  to  further  migrations.  The  birds  reproduced  rapidly  and  spread 
over  much  of  northern  South  America,  then  southward  into  Brazil.  To 
many  ornithologists  this  would  seem  the  logical  areas  for  full  expansion 
and  colonization;  but  strangely  enough,  the  swiftest  and  largest  migra- 
tions were  made  to  the  north.  Colony  after  colony  was  formed,  edging 
ever  northward  until  the  birds  appeared  in  Florida  in  the  1940's.  The 
first  large  scale  nesting  of  cattle  egrets  occurred  around  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee in  1953. 

Since  that  first  known  nesting  in  Florida,  cattle  egrets  have  increased 
their  range  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States.  This  remark- 
able expansion  has  occurred  in  just  two  decades,  causing  some  biologists 
to  ponder  what  may  happen  to  the  ecosystems  in  the  increasing  number 
of  states  where  they  are  becoming  established. 

At  the  present  time,  these  newcomers  are  found  not  only  along  the 
northern  gulf  and  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  as  far  west  as  California  and 
Washington-and  in  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick,  with  nesting 
occuring  in  Ontario. 

On  a  global  basis  they  spread  from  Africa  to  Europe,  Southeast  Asia 
and  Australia.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  graceful  white 
nomads  have  even  started  to  call  it  quits.  The  expansion  is  anticipated 
to  continue  to  other  parts  of  the  world  and  eventually  blanket  the  entire 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  desert  and  mountainous  areas,  and 
also  populate  the  lower  reaches  of  Canada  where  cattle  are  grown. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  this  phenomenal  colonization  and 
expansion  was  taking  place  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  few 
years,  there  was  little  research  done.  Ornithologists  watched  the  birds 
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expand  their  colonies,  as  did  biologists;  but  the  birds  were  not  treated 
with  the  same  close  scrutiny  that  is  usually  focused  upon  exotics  either 
migrating  into  this  country  or  introduced  as  biological  experiments. 

Probably  the  most  intimate  glimpse  into  the  family  behavior  of  cattle 
egrets  was  made  in  recent  years  by  William  J.  Weber  who  began  his  re- 
search in  a  Florida  rookery.  There  he  was  able  to  observe  the  courtship, 
breeding,  incubation,  hatching,  and  brooding  activities  of  the  nesting 
birds. 

Weber  attributes  one  of  the  important  factors  in  widespread  and  suc- 
cessful hatching  in  the  colonies  to  the  fact  that  the  birds  are  easily 
alarmed  in  the  rookeries  and  all  "housekeeping"  stops  when  there  is  an 
intruder.  From  the  first  calls  of  alarm,  there  is  total  disruption  of  all 
courtship,  breeding,  and  nesting.  The  birds  quickly  are  airborne  and 
leave  the  rookery  until  any  potential  threat  disappears.  Only  when  they 
are  certain  that  whatever  disturbed  the  colony  has  moved  on  do  they 
return  and  resume  their  norma!  colony  activities. 

He  found  that  after  a  half-dozen  visits  to  his  photographic  and  ob- 
servation blind,  the  cattle  egrets  accepted  his  presence  and  would  re- 
turn to  their  nesting  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  This  is  one  behavior  pat- 
tern not  typical  of  other  nesting  herons  or  egrets.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  this  characteristic  is  responsible  in  great  part  to  the  high 
nesting  success  and  rapid  spread  of  cattle  egrets  in  all  of  their  relatively 
new  range.  Added  to  this,  they  are  late  nesters  and  few  biologists  feel 
that  this  may  prove  detrimental  to  the  nesting  of  native  egrets  and 
herons.  Time  will  furnish  the  answer  to  that  question  now  arising  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  just  begun  to  study  the  cattle  egrets  and 
their  almost  phenomenal  expansion  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Courtship  in  the  cattle  egret  colonies  begins  early  in  April  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  a  few  weeks  earlier  in  the  northern  gulf  states 
than  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  midwest  and  Canada.  One 
indication  that  mating  and  nesting  is  about  to  begin  comes  when  a  few 
cattle  egrets  linger  around  the  selected  rookery  site. 

Weber  observed  that  at  the  time  of  the  pre-nesting  season  the  birds 
have  the  normal  appearance  of  cattle  egrets:  yellow  beaks,  yellowish- 
orange  skin  around  the  eyes,  and  yellow  lores,  or  spaces  between  the 
eye  and  the  beak.  Their  feathers  are  snowy  white  with  a  brownish  wash 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  chest,  and  back,  and  color  of  the  legs  ranges 
from  yellow-green  to  almost  black. 


He  reported  that  as  harmones  are  set  in  motion  with  the  approach 
of  the  breeding  season,  there  is  a  dramatic  change  in  the  egret's  ap- 
pearance. The  basal  area  of  the  beak  begins  to  show  a  reddish  tinge, 
and  in  the  space  of  one  or  two  days  the  beak  becomes  bright  scarlet. 
There  is  also  a  burnished  golden  tip.  The  lores  and  the  orbital  skin 
become  a  scarlet-fuschia  color  and  the  irises  change  from  yellow  to 
bright  red  with  an  inner  ring  of  yellow  at  the  pupillary  opening.  Legs 
become  bright  scarlet,  and  the  brownish-tan  wash  of  the  feathers  seems 
more  intense.  The  snow  white  of  the  body  feathers  accentuates  all  these 
colors. 

Even  with  the  birds  paired  up  and  in  their  nesting  sites,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine  males  from  females  except  when  in  the  act  of 
mating.  Intensity  of  color  changes  is  not  a  reliable  indicator,  as  some 
females  were  more  completely  and  brightly  colored  than  the  males. 

With  most  herons  and  egrets,  it  is  the  male  bird  which  establishes 
the  nest;  however,  this  can  not  be  determined  with  cattle  egrets  since 
the  males  can  be  identified  only  during  the  act  of  mating.  This  takes 
place  at  the  site  of  the  nest  while  it  is  under  construction.  Nests  are 
flimsy  and  constructed  of  reeds,  stems,  leaves,  and  twigs. 

Breeding  and  nest  building  usually  cover  a  period  of  three  days,  with 
the  coloration  of  the  breeding  plummage  at  a  peak  during  this  time, 
with  bright  hues  contrasting  against  tan  and  white.  As  soon  as  actual 
mating  is  completed,  there  is  a  rapid  change  back  to  normal  plumage 
coloration  after  the  first  egg  is  laid.  Within  two  days,  the  only  lingering 
sign  of  the  breeding  period  is  an  orange  tint  to  the  legs,  which  also  dis- 
appears in  another  day  or  so. 

Light  blue  eggs  are  laid  every  other  day  until  there  are  from  two  to 
four  eggs  in  each  nest.  Incubation  is  shared  by  both  parents.  Changing 
of  nest  duty  shifts  is  accompanied  by  vocal  calls,  and  since  there  is 
always  one  of  the  egrets  on  the  nest,  little  opportunity  for  predation  by 
other  birds  exists.  This  is  another  factor  that  contributes  to  high  nest- 
ing success  and  probably  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  cattle  egret 
range. 

Eggs  hatch  in  about  24  days.  Since  the  eggs  are  laid  at  two-day  in- 
tervals, the  chicks  hatch  in  sequence,  about  two  days  apart.  This  gives 
the  firstborn  a  distinct  advantage  over  those  that  hatch  later.  It  learns 
to  eat  first,  starts  growing  rapidly,  and  maintains  a  decided  maturity 
over  the  other  chicks  as  they  hatch  at  two-day  intervals.  In  the  case 
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During  the  mating  season  in  the 
spring,  cattle  egrets  Inspect  likely 
places  for  a  rookery  and  often  will 
build  their  nests  In  rookeries  that  are 
populated  by  other  egrets  and  herons. 
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Activity  in  tlie  rooiiery  becomes  more  evident  as  tiie  egrek  pair  off  and 
begin  selecting  nesting  sites.  Actual  nests  are  built  of  small  branches  and 
twigs.  Although  construction  appears  clumsy,  cattle  egret  nests  are  sturdy 
and  can  withstand  stiff  gusts  of  wind  which  often  endanger  the  nests  of 
other  birds. 

of  four  eggs  to  a  clutch,  it  is  a  full  week  ahead  of  the  final  chick  to 
hatch.  Weber's  research  indicated  that  the  last  chick  to  hatch  is  often 
killed  by  the  other  nest  mates;  not  deliberately  perhaps,  but  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  the  older  chicks. 

Worthy  of  repeating  is  that  when  one  of  the  nesting  pair  of  egrets 
returns  from  foraging  atop  and  around  cattle,  it  hastens  to  the  nest 
and  immediately  takes  guard  while  its  mate  feeds.  And,  because  the 
cattle  egrets'  nest  is  never  left  unguarded,  the  hatching  success  is  high, 
even  if  a  fourth  chick  is  killed  accidentally  while  in  the  nest.  Brood 
success  ranges  from  two  to  three  birds. 

Feeding  the  young  chicks  is  accomplished  by  the  adults  touching  the 
chicks'  beaks  with  their  own.  Primary  food  is  a  regurgitated  food  bolus, 
or  wad,  at  which  the  chicks  are  stimulated  to  pick  upon  for  nourishment. 
Whatever  is  not  consumed  by  the  chicks  Is  reswal  lowed  by  the  adults. 

As  the  egret  chicks  grow  older,  they  become  more  demanding  in 
their  desire  for  food.  In  competing  for  food,  the  firstborn  and  strongest 
chick  fares  the  best.  In  a  clutch  of  three,  and  particularly  when  there 
are  four  chicks,  the  lastborn  is  usually  undernourished  and  probably 
will  perish  in  the  nest. 

The  young  cattle  egrets  soon  eat  regurgitated  boluses  the  size  of 
their  own  heads  and  never  seem  to  be  satisfied.  This  feeding  by  the 
parent  birds  goes  on  for  about  six  weeks,  at  which  time  the  chicks 
are  approximately  the  same  size  as  the  parents.  Their  insatiable  hunger 
often  finds  them  literaly  fighting  the  parents  for  the  food  with  which 
they  return  to  the  rookery. 

Coloration  of  both  male  and  female  cattle  egrets  is  identical,  a  characteristic 
that  is  not  common  among  most  birds.  The  males  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  females  only  in  the  act  of  breeding. 


When  ready  to  mate,  cattle  egrets 
have  a  tendency  to  prance  about,  ex- 
tending their  breasts  and  adopting  a 
peculiar  stance  that  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  observed  when  they 
are  following  grazing  cattle  In  the 
fields  and  feasting  on  the  bountiful 
supply  of  insects  that  are  stirred  into 
sight  by  the  passage  of  cattle. 


It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  they  can  recognize  their  parents  among 
the  many  adult  cattle  egrets  returning  to  the  rookery.  While  feathered  at 
six  weeks,  they  are  inclined  to  remain  in  the  nests  or  move  about  the 
rookery  branches  awaiting  the  return  of  the  adult  birds.  At  this  stage 
in  their  life  cycle,  they  move  about  the  rookery  but  do  not  leave  it. 

Another  factor  that  biologists  consider  important  in  the  survival  rate 
of  the  nesting,  and  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  cattle  egret  colonies,  is 
the  fact  that  the  nesting  period  extends  well  into  July.  This  long  breed- 
ing season  helps  prevent  any  losses  that  might  occur  from  heavy,  tor- 
rential rainfall  or  high  wind  storms.  In  those  cases,  some  of  the  nests 
might  be  lost,  but  the  colony  as  a  whole  remains  viable. 

In  Florida,  Weber  found  that  sharing  the  cattle  egret  rookery  were 
Louisiana  herons,  snowy  egrets,  and  anhingas.  Often  these  other  birds 
build  their  nests  as  close  as  six  inches  from  those  of  cattle  egrets.  All 


birds  get  along  as  neighbors,  except  in  some  instances  when  Immediate 
nest  territory  is  invaded.  This  always  leads  to  threat  posturing  and 
forceful  pecking  until  territorial  limits  are  established  and  tranquility 
returned  to  the  rookery.  Because  cattle  egrets  nest  in  compact  colonies, 
they  do  not  use  a  large  portion  of  available  heron-egret  habitat.  This 
is  important  in  reaching  conclusions  that  the  alien  egrets  are  what  one 
might  call  "desirable  aliens." 

Another  factor  that  biologists  and  ornithologists  are  now  taking  into 
consideration  as  the  cattle  egret  population  booms  in  this  country  is 
that  the  feeding  habits  of  the  birds  are  not  similar  in  great  part  to  those 
of  other  herons  and  egrets.  Since  competition  for  food  is  an  extremely 
crucial  factor  in  deciding  if  an  exotic  bird  is  likely  to  upset  the  eco- 
system of  native  birds,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  cattle  egrets  are 
obviously  terrestial  in  their  habit  of  following  meandering  herds  of 


After  nesting  in  a  rookery,  cattle  egrets  are  real  homesteaders.  Both  male  and  female  take  turns  guarding  the  nest  and  alternate 
their  daylight  feeding  hours.  Primary  food  is  a  regurgitated  food  bolus,  or  wad,  at  which  the  chicks  are  stimulated  to  pick  on 
for  nourishment. 


cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses.  They  feed  in  pastures  and  field  used  by 
cattle  and  other  grazing  animals  and  consume  insects  that  are  stirred  by 
the  movements  of  their  pasture  companions.  And,  not  infrequently,  as 
if  to  make  feeding  even  more  simple,  cattle  egrets  will  perch  atop 
grazing  cattle  or  other  animals  and  snack  on  flies  and  other  insects 
that  are  prone  to  harass  animals. 

A  few  native  species  of  herons  will  feed  in  that  manner  but  generally 
they  are  inclined  to  show  a  preference  for  fish,  frogs,  and  crustaceans 
which  they  spear  with  their  long  bills,  or  beaks,  in  shallow  streams, 
marshes,  and  alongside  farm  ponds  and  lakeshores. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  feeding  habits  of  the  cattle  egrets  is 
found  in  a  report  of  Mike  Fogarty,  a  biologist  with  the  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission.  He  has  analyzed  the  stomach  con- 
tents of  1,000  and  more  cattle  egrets.  He  found  none  of  the  fish  that 
make  up  a  great  part  of  the  normal  diet  of  native  herons  and  egrets. 
His  study  showed  that  80  percent  of  the  cattle  egrets  diet  consisted  of 
crickets  and  grasshoppers,  together  with  other  insects  such  as  spiders, 
flies  and  beetles. 

Thus  far,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  cattle  egret  does  not  pose  a 
threat  to  other  herons  and  egrets,  with  the  main  part  of  their  diet  con- 
sisting of  food  not  being  utilized  by  the  other  related  birds.  This  feed- 
ing habit  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  most  cattle  egrets  are  observed 
placidly  grazing  alongside  cattle,  or  perched  atop  their  companions. 

To  the  best  of  most  biologists'  knowledge,  no  other  birds  have  such 
specialized  feeding  habits,  so  competition  simply  does  not  exist  in  the 
quest  for  food.  So  definite  is  their  feeding  pattern,  they  have  been  ob- 
served to  follow  tractors  stirring  up  Insects  when  they  are  not  in 
pastures  where  cattle  are  grazing. 

In  a  conversation  with  John  J.  Lynch,  a  former  biologist  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  he  was  high  in  praise  for  these 
alien  egrets  that  first  set  up  housekeeping  in  Florida  two  decades  ago, 
rapidly  expanding  their  colonies  through  a  great  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  into  Canada. 

"How  can  anyone  find  fault  with  those  graceful  birds  that  exercise 
biological  control  of  insects  and  do  not  interfere  with  our  native  egrets 
and  herons,"  he  said.  "The  farmers  and  ranchers  like  them  around. 
People  find  them  an  attractive  part  of  any  pastoral  scene.  They're  here 
to  stay  and  unlike  many  exotics,  after  20  years  in  North  America,  I  have 
yet  to  hear  an  unkind  word  about  them." 


A  normal  clutch  will  consist  of  three 
to  four  eggs-usually  three.  The  eggs 
take  about  24  days  to  hatch  and 
since  they  are  laid  at  two-day  inter- 
vals, hatching  Itself  is  progressive 
and  the  first-born  have  the  best  sur- 
vival rate  and  the  fastest  growth 
rate.  The  last-born  is  often  beat  out 
of  a  meal  by  the  older,  more  aggres- 
sive chicks. 
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Prior  to  the  "discovery"  of  marlin  and 
tuna  fishing  off  the  mouth  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi  River  in  the  mid-1950s.  Tarpon 
Atlanticiis  occupied  the  spotlight  as  the 
number  one  big  game  fish  inhabiting 
Louisiana's  coastal  waters. 


Without  implying  that  the  billfishes  and 
tunas  have  lost  any  of  their  appeal,  we  must 
recognize  a  distinct  re-kindling  of  interest 
which  has  taken  place  in  tarpon  fishing 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  with  good 
reason. 

Tarpon  possess  all  of  the  necessary 
attributes  to  satisfy  sport  fishermen  who 
seek  an  adversary  that  is  smart,  tough,  and 
often  e.xasperatingly  difficult  to  subdue. 
What  is  more,  they  can  be  fished  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  involved  in  chasing 
after  marlin.  placing  them  in  reach  of 
sportsmen  with  average-sized  bank  rolls. 

The  history  6f  tarpon  fishing  in  Louisi- 
ana dates  back  to  the  days  following  World 
War  I  when  the  first  silver  kings  caught  on 
sporting  tackle  were  brought  ashore  at 
Isle  Derniere  and  Grand  Isle. 

The  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Club,  a  private 
organization  of  tarpon  aficionados  led  bv 
John  Donovan.  Alfred  Danziger.  A.  Miles 
Coe. Judge LeanderH.  Perez.  Hugh  Wilkin- 
son, and  a  handful  of  others,  was  founded 
in  1922  and  expanded  si.x  years  later  into 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Grand  Isle  Tar- 
pon Rodeo  Association,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  groups  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Grand 
Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  concentrated  exclusive- 
ly on  tarpon  until  1949  when  the  sponsors 
reluctantly  yielded  to  outside  pressures 
and  started  expanding  the  list  of  eligible 
fish  to  its  current  27  separate  species. 

The  original  Southwest  Pass  Tarpon 
Rodeo,  a  promotional  effort  of  the  old 
New  Orleans  ITEM  newspaper  just  be- 
fore and  after  World  War  II.  was  also 
limited  to  tarpon  fishing.  In  order  to  broad- 
en participation,  the  Empire  Citizens 
Organization,  the  rodeo's  current  sponsor, 
took  a  hint  from  Grand  Isle  and  permitted 
other  fish  to  be  entered,  at  the  same  time 
moving  one  of  the  rodeo's  weighing  sta- 
tions from  Southwest  to  South  Pass  to 
better  accommodate  the  growing  number 
of  big  game  anglers. 

In  Louisiana,  the  tarpon  is  basically  a 
Summer  visitor  with  the  first  fish  showing 
up  off  the  beaches  of  Cameron  and  Grand 
Isle  in  early  to  mid-April  and  disappearing 
with  the  first  northers  in  October.  While 
there  is  no  scientific  data  on  this  subject, 
the  general  belief  is  that  eastward  and  west- 
ward migrations  of  fish  meet  off  Louisiana 
after  coming  here  from  Florida  and  Mexi- 
co, both  popular  wintering  grounds  for  the 
silver  king. 

By  early  June,  a  few  fish  are  still  off- 
shore but  the  majority  have  moved  into  the 
tidal  passes  and  estuaries  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  food  such  as  mullets, 
menhaden,  pinfish.  croakers,  shrimp,  and 
crabs.  Among  the  favored  gathering  places 
are  the  inshore  tide  rips  off  South  and 
Southwest  Passes  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


Gleaming  metal  spoons  such  as 
this  one  have  produced  over 
the  years   many    tarpon   strikes. 


Developed  by  the  late  Edouard 
Morgan  and  Johnny  Mathes, 
plugs  such  as  these  cedar  ones 
are  collector's  items. 

East  and  West  Bays  of  the  Mississippi's 
delta.  Barataria  Pass.  Caminada  Pass.  Wine 
Island.Pass.  Vermillion  Bay.  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Calcasieu  River  at  Cameron. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  tarpon 
often  congregate  in  Chef  Menteur  and 
the  Rigolets,  two  passes  leading  into  Lake 
Pontchartrain  from  Lake  Borgne  and  the 
Mississippi  Sound. 

The  presence  of  tarpon  so  close  to  the 
Crescent  City  gave  rise  in  1935  to  an  ex- 
clusive organization  known  as  the  New- 
Orleans  Tarpon  Club  whose  membership 
was  limited  to  anglers  catching  tarpon 
inside  the  city's  limits.  This  writer  earned 
his  spurs  in  the  club  in  July  1946  in  an 
episode  that  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
exciting  moments  I  have  experienced  in  a 
lifetime  of  fishing. 

The  late  Frank  Pfister.  one  of  my  closest 
friends,  was  scheduled  to  meet  me  at  Fort 
Pike  State  Park  on  the  Rigolets.  driving  in 
from  Mobile  where  he  had  traveled  on 
business.  I  trailed  my  outboard  hull  from 
New  Orleans  expecting  to  meet  Frank  at 
the  park's  launching  ramp  at  5:00  a.m. 
Completely  unknown  to  me.  Frank's  car 


was  forced  off  the  road  and  demolished  by 
a  drunken  driver  when  he  was  leaving 
Mobile.  I  waited  until  10  o'clock  when  I 
decided  Frank  wasn't  coming  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  fish  alone. 

Arriving  at  the  Blind  Rigolets.  a  narrow 
tributary  of  the  "big"  Rigolets.  I  tied  my 
boat  to  the  train  trestle  and  caught  a  few 
mullets  in  my  cast  net.  hooking  the  biggest 
one  through  the  eyes  and  tossing  it  over- 
board suspended  from  a  cork  float.  Half 
an  hour  later.  I  was  sound  asleep  when  my 
reel  started  screaming  like  a  wounded  wild- 
cat. I  grabbed  up  my  rod.  threw  on  the 
brake,  and  set  the  hook  hard  thinking  I 
had  struck  a  tarpon.  Much  to  my  disgust, 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  shark,  the  first  of 
several  that  mutilated  all  but  one  of  my 
mullets.  With  this  single  bait  remaining.  I 
decided  to  let  the  next  shark  run  for  a  full 
minute,  swallowing  the  mullet  and  thereby 
hooking  himself. 

As  line  poured  off  the  reel.  I  started 
counting  slowly  until  1  reached  60.  Then, 
jamming  the  rod  into  my  belt  harness.  I 
closed  the  drag  and  was  instantly  jerked 
forward  and  almost  pulled  overboard. 
What  I  thought  was  a  shark  was  an  in- 
furiated tarpon  objecting  strenuously  to 
the  rough  treatment  being  meted  out  to 
him. 

Fortunately.  1  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  mooring  the  boat  with  a  slip  knot  which 
I  un-did.  allowing  the  hull  to  drift  away 
from  the  trestle  with  the  tide.  The  tarpon, 
meanwhile,  pulled  every  trick  in  the  book, 
jumping  at  least  20  times  before  settling 
down  into  a  steady  tug-of-war.  This  brief 
respite  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  pump 
the  fish  toward  the  boat  until  he  was  within 
gaffing  distance.  At  this  point,  I  held  the 
rod  precariously  in  my  left  hand  and 
reached  into  the  water  with  the  gaff.  The 
second  he  felt  the  steel  biting  into  his 
blunt  lower  jaw,  the  tarpon  sailed  into  the 
air,  narrowly  missing  my  head  and  splash- 
ing into  the  water  on  the  boat's  opposite 
side. 

The  combination  of  the  fish's  150  pounds 


and  the  furious  action  of  its  leap  straight- 
ened the  gaff  so  that  the  tarpon  was  once 
again  swimming  at  the  end  of  my  line. 
Again  the  fish  began  leaping  wildly  until  he 
finally  tired  sufficiently  to  be  led  toward 
the  boat  on  his  side.  With  a  bent  gaff  and 
no  spare,  my  only  alternative  was  to  jump 
into  the  marsh  and  try  to  pull  the  fish  to- 
ward shore.  When  he  was  finally  within 
reach,  I  dropped  the  rod,  threw  both  arms 
around  him  in  a  bear's  hug,  and  fought  the 
thrashing  creature  back  into  the  roseau 
canes.  With  slime  covering  me  from  head  to 
foot  and  big  scales  scattered  around  us 
like  so  many  silver  dollars,  the  tarpon 
finally  lay  still. 

A  similar  incident  took  place  a  year 
later  when  Oswald  Frey.  fishing  alone  from 
a  skiff  near  the  Highway  90  bridge  span- 
ning Chef  Menteur,  hooked  a  tarpon  which 
jumped  into  his  boat  and  promptly  turned 
it  into  a  shambles.  Frey  had  the  good  sense 
to  take  to  the  water,  leaving  the  fish  to 
thrash  around  until  the  inside  of  the  skiff 
resembled  a  pile  of  matchsticks. 

The  following  summer.  Oswald  Frey  was 
fishing  at  the  old  Pointe  aux  Herbes  light- 
house in  Lake  Pontchartrain  when  he  boated 
the  largest  tarpon  ever  taken  from  Louisi- 
ana waters.  This  198-1/2  pounder  has  held 
the  state  tarpon  record  since  the  date  of  its 
capture  in  September  1951. 

Prey's  brother,  Opeo,  had  one  of  the 
most  unique  experiences  involving  a  tar- 
pon that  1  have  ever  heard  about.  Fishing 
with  live  bait  along  the  Southern  Railway 
trestle  in  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Opeo 
hooked  a  silver  king  that  promptly  swam 
through  the  bridge  and  cut  the  line  on  the 
barnacles. 


Bright  and  early  the  next  morning,  Opeo 
was  fishing  again  in  the  same  spot  along  the 
trestle  when  he  noticed  a  familiar  red  and 
white  cork  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the 
water.  As  quietly  as  possible,  he  untied  the 
skiff  and  paddled  over  to  the  cork,  trying 
not  to  frighten  the  tarpon.  With  his  knife, 
he  cut  loose  the  terminal  tackle  from  his 
rod,  reached  overboard,  picked  up  the  free 
end  of  the  line  attached  to  the  cork,  and 
tied  it  to  the  line  from  his  reel.  Thus  did 
he  renew  the  battle  started  24  hours  earlier. 
This  time  the  tarpon  swam  away  from  the 
bridge  and  Opeo  succeeded  in  catching 
him. 

With  the  Frey  brothers,  tarpon  fishing 
was  a  disease  much  the  same  as  it  was  with 
several  other  prominent  anglers  including 
the  late  James  Edouard  Morgan  (former 
curator  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission's  museum),  Sam  and 
Edmond  Gonzales,  Warren  Ebrenz,  Johnny 
Mathes,  Hermann  B.  Deutsch,  and  A. 
Miles  Pratt,  During  this  same  period,  tar- 
pon became  a  family  attraction  for  several 
married  couples,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  Hurlburt  and  Margaret  "Muzzle" 
Collister  and  Kent  and  Cleo  Morrison. 
Muzzle  and  Cleo  were  so  eilamored  of  the 
sport  that  they  fished  together  as  a  distaff 
team  whenever  their  spouses  were  work- 
ing. On  several  occasions,  they  baited, 
hooked,  and  gaffed  big  tarpon  without 
assistance  of  any  kind. 

Another  lady  angler,  totally  inexperi- 
enced, provided  the  New  Orleans  tarpon 
fraternity  with  one  of  its  most  amusing  in- 
cidents. In  1947,  when  1  was  employed  as 
a  reporter  at  THE  ITEM,  we  invited 
Glendy  CuUigan,  the  women's  page  editor, 
to  go  fishing  with  us  aboard  the  Collister's 
yacht  in  hopes  that  Glendy  might  do  a 


story  to  help  influence  other  women  into 
taking  up  the  sport.  Frank  Pfister  was  along 
on  this  trip  and  the  three  of  us  Frank, 
Glendy,  and  I,  fished  from  one  skiff  with 
Muzzle  and  Hurlburt  in  another.  Lady 
Luck  smiled  on  Glendy  who  tied  into  a 
tarpon  the  moment  her  bait  hit  the  water. 
This  large  and  nasty  fish  pulled  harder 
than  any  tarpon  1  have  ever  seen,  jerking 
Glendy  off  the  seat  several  times  until  her 
thighs  were  black  and  blue.  Every  time  she 
became  unseated,  Frank  and  I  picked  her 
up  without  touching  her  rod,  this  being  a 
strict  rule  in  tournament  fishing.  About 
2D  minutes  into  the  battle  while  Glendy 
was  trying  to  move  the  fish  closer  to  the 
boat,  we  heard-  an  ominous  sound. 

Without  looking,  we  knew  that  the  worst 
had  happened.  The  bra  to  Glendy's  two- 
piece  sun  suit  had  ripped  apart. 

"To  Hell  with  dignity,"  Glendy  screamed, 
"Let's  kill  this  monster  before  he  kills  me. 

Since  1  was  wearing  only  swimming 
trunks  and  sun  glasses,  there  was  nothing 
1  could  do  to  help,  Frank,  however,  doffed 
his  shirt  which  Glendy  somehow  managed 
to  slip  into  while  holding  onto  the  rod. 

At  168  pounds,  this  was  the  largest  tar- 
pon taken  in  Louisiana  that  season,  easily 
capturing  top  prize  in  the  annual  competi- 
tion sponsored  bv  the  New  Orleans  Tarpon 
Club. 

Almost  all  tarpon  fishing  in  Louisiana  is 
conducted  via  trolling  or  still  fishing  with 
live  bait.  The  Plaisance  family  of  Golden 
Meadow  are  among  the  leading  exponents 
of  the  trolling  method  using  big  silver 
spoons  equipped  with  oversized  16/0  and 
18/0  hooks.  As  such,  they  look  big  enough 
to  land  an  elephant. 

Plugs  are  also  effecti\e  and  there  are 
many  types.  Some  of  the  best,  developed 


hv  Edouard  Morgan  and  Jcihnny  Mathes, 
cannot  be  bought  in  tackk-  stores  but  are 
easih  made  from  cedar  or  cypress  (see 
illustration).  Tapered  to  a  point  at  one 
end  with  the  leading  edi;e  angled  and 
hollowed  out  to  make  the  plug  wiggle  and 
dive,  a  large  hook  is  jammed  into  a  slot 
cut  into  the  bottom  near  the  head.  A  piece 
of  wire,  completely  separate  from  the  lead- 
er, is  wrapped  to  a  brass  eye  screwed  into 
the  top  of  the  plug.  A  loop  in  the  opposite 
end  of  this  short  wire  enables  the  plug  to 
slide  up  and  down  the  leader  after  a  tar- 
pon strikes,  the  hook  pulling  free  from  the 
slot.  With  only  the  weight  of  the  hook  in 
its  mouth,  the  tarpon's  chances  of  getting 
off  are  considerably  lessened. 

Although  it  has  no  teeth,  the  tarpon  is 
equipped  with  the  toughest,  boniest  mouth 
of  any  game  fish,  making  it  most  difficult 
to  set  a  hook.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  you  will 
seldom  succeed  in  landing  more  than  one 
tarpon  out  of  every  dozen  which  strike,  an 
average  successful  tarpon  fishermen  soon 
learn  to  li\'e  with. 

Biologically,  tarpon  are  among  the  old- 
est of  fishes.  They  are  the  largest  members 
of  the  herring  family  and  their  husky, 
undershot  lower  jaws  and  oversized  eyes 
are  almost  identical,  proportionately, 
to  those  of  the  herring  you  see  in  delica- 
tessens. 

The  tarpon's  scales  are  also  larger  than 
those  found  on  any  game  fish.  For  this 
reason,  the  Cajun  natives  of  south  Louisi- 
ana refer  to  them  as  "grande  ecaille." 

In  addition  to  giving  the  tarpon  an  un- 
believably beautiful  silvery  sheen,  the  king- 
sized  scales  provide  the  fish  with  armor 
plated  protection  that  easily  withstands 
even  the  sharpest  gaffs.  Experienced  tar- 
pon anglers  always  try  to  gaff  the  fish  in 
the  bottom  of  the  lower  jaw  or.  if  the  fish 
is  to  be  killed,  in  the  gills. 

Based  on  American  gastronomical  stan- 
dards, tarpon  are  considered  inedible. 
However,  the  coarse,  oily  flesh  is  standard 
fare  in  tropical  native  cooking  pots  through- 
out the  world. 


In  terms  of  size,  the  world's  biggest 
tarpon  are  found  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  coastal  rivers  of  Africa. 
An  anadromous  fish,  tarpon  frequently 
swim  up  these  rivers  for  long  distances 
from  the  sea  and  thrive  in  fresh  water. 
Lake  Managua  and  Lake  Nicaragua  are 
two  typical  fresh  water  areas  u  here  tarpon 
abound. 

The  tarpon  found  in  Louisiana  usually 
range  from  30  to  17.S  pounds.  Several  big- 
ger fish  have  been  caught  but  any  tarpon 
over  175  pounds  is  considered  a  big  one. 

Despite  published  newspaper  reports  to 
the  contrary,  there  are  no  baby  tarpon  in 
Louisiana  because  our  winters  are  too  cold 
for  the  fish  to  survive  in  the  shallow  marsh 
lagoons.  A  species  of  herring  known  tech- 
nically as  the  "ten  pounder"  is  often  caught 
in  our  brackish  waters  and  mistaken  for 
baby  tarpon,  but  close  examination  will 
show  that  such  specimens  lack  the  elon- 
gated spiny  ray  that  extends  from  the  rear 
base  of  the  tarpon's  dorsal  fin. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  sportiest 
methods  of  fishing  for  tarpon  has  been 
seemingly  ignored  by  Louisiana  anglers 
who  almost  invariably  prefer  trolling  and 
still  fishing  to  casting.  In  Florida  and  Latin 
America,  fly  rods,  bait  casting  rods,  and 
spinning  tackle  are  extremely  popular 
with  tarpon  fishermen  who  use  them  with 
deadly  effectiveness. 

Stu  Apte,  the  well  known  Pan  Am  jet 
pilot  who  works  part-time  as  a  professional 
fishing  guide  in  the  Florida  Keys,  has  sub- 
dued several  tarpon  of  100  pounds  plus  on 
the  fly  rod. 

This  writer  caught  one  such  fish  on  the 
fly  rod  several  years  ago  at  Isla  del  Car- 
men. Mexico  and  can  vouch  that  "it's  the 
only  way  to  go." 

Despite  the  difficulties  arising  in  catch- 
ing them,  there  are  numerous  incidents 
where  a  dozen  or  more  tarpon  have  been 
boated  by  an  angler  in  a  single  day.  In 
1951  while  fishing  at  Isla  Mujeres.  Yucatan, 
with  McFadden  Duffv.  editor  of  the  Louisi- 


ana Conservationist,  my  wife  and  I  caught 
21  tarpon  in  less  than  six  hours  after  ex- 
periencing more  than  200  strikes. 

In  1940  at  Southwest  Pass.  I  was  serving 
as  the  mate  aboard  Johnny  Mathes'  lugger 
when  Johnny,  Edouard  Morgan,  and  A. 
Miles  Pratt  caught  37  tarpon  in  one  day. 

The  all-time  record  tarpon  catch  for  a 
Louisiana  tournament  occurred  during  the 
1966  Abbeville  Kiwanis  Tarpon  Rodeo 
when  110  fish  were  brought  to  gaff.  During 
the  1947  Southwest  Pass  Tarpon  Rodeo 
X9  tarpon  were  taken.  Of  these,  the  writer 
caught  nine  in  less  than  two  hours  after  I 
had  assisted  the  then  Mayor  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey of  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  in  boat- 
ing two  silver  kings. 

Cost-wise,  the  fledgling  tarpon  angler 
may  equip  himself  quite  properly  for  SlOO 
or  less,  provided  he  already  owns  a  small 
but  sturdy  boat  or  has  access  to  one. 

If  you  troll  or  still  fish  with  live  bait,  a 
60  star  drag  reel  filled  with  50-pound 
test  line  is  more  than  ample  for  tarpon,  but 
you  will  have  much  more  fun  with  a  20 
pound  outfit.  Should  you  choose  the  fly 
rod.  you  will  need  a  stick  somewhat  heavi- 
er than  the  normal  bass  rod  along  with  a 
big  fly  reel  filled  with  20-pound  test  back- 
ing under  the  tapered  fly  line.  Twenty- 
pound  line  is  also  recommended  for  bait 
casting  and  spinning  rods,  not  so  much  to 
fight  the  fish  as  to  help  set  the  hook  in 
the  tough,  bony  jaws. 

One  final  word  of  advice.  Be  prepared 
to  have  your  patience  tried  as  you  never 
have  before  by  any  fish,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  blue  marlin.  Tarpon  are 
completely  unpredictable  in  their  feeding 
habits  and  there  is  no  way  to  tell  w  hen  they 
might  start  striking  even  though  hundreds 
of  them  are  rolling  around  your  boat. 
Furthermore,  when  you  finally  coax  them 
into  striking,  you  still  must  face  that  12-1 
ratio. 

All  of  the  preceding  notwithstanding,  the 
boating  of  your  first  tarpon  is  an  experi- 
ence you  will  never  forget.  This  we  can 
absolutely  guarantee. 
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Black  Bayou  Lake  was  originally  impounded  in 
1945  and  had  an  area  of  1,950  surface  acres.  In 
an  effort  to  improve  fishing  and  to  combat  aquatic 
vegetation,  the  lake's  level  was  raised  four  feet 
during  the  winter  of  1954-1955  increasing  its  area 
to  3,860  acres. 

Black  Bayou  is  fished  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months  by  yo-yo  fishermen.  The  angling 
success  is  extra  good  on  black  crappie  and  fair  to 
good  on  bass.  Yo-yo  fishing  begins  in  January  and 
ends  usually  in  March  or  early  April. 

Largemouth  bass  fishing  in  Black  Bayou  Lake 
begins  in  late  February  and  early  March  as  bass 
seek  spawning  areas.  These  bass  are  taken  on  a 
variety  of  spinner  and  topwater  lures.  The  month 
of  June  brings  about  a  unique  type  sport  for  bass 
fishermen.  As  summer  approaches  duckweed  be- 
gins to  cover  the  surface.  As  soon  as  this  duckweed 
accumulates  to  the  point  of  1  /6-1  /8  inch  thick,  bass 
fishermen  begin  fishing  with  a  floating,  weedless 
rubber  frog.  The  duckweed  is  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  hold  the  frog  above  actual  surface  of  the  lake. 
As  the  frog  is  retrieved  it  causes  the  duckweed  to 
shake  and  the  bass  are  infuriated  by  this  action. 
Bass  are  usually  hard  to  hook  on  this  type  lure  and 
many  are  missed.  Missing  a  fish  in  this  manner  is 
exciting  in  itself  because  of  the  awesome  explosion 
and  the  sight  of  flying  duckweed.  The  author  does 
not  recommend  this  type  fishing  to  sportsmen  with 
nervous  disorders  or  weak  hearts.  If  you  choose  to 
pursue  frog  fishing  for  bass  do  not  be  disappointed 
if  you  miss  a  few  strikes  because  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  get  30-40  strikes  in  a  half  days  fishing. 

Crappie  fishing  is  limited  to  spring  months.  As 


the  warm  days  of  summer  approach,  obnoxious 
aquatic  vegetation  becomes  a  problem  to  the  pole 
fisherman.  The  crappie  that  are  caught  are  taken  by 
local  sportsmen  that  know  the  vegetation  free 
areas.  The  crappie  are  usually  caught  using  live 
minnows  although  "bream  "  and  bass  fishermen 
catch  a  few  crappie  while  pursuing  their  favorite 
species. 

Redear  sunfish  are  a  favorite  species  of  the 
Black  Bayou  Lake  anglers.  These  fish  begin  biting 
in  April  and  reach  a  peak  biting  period  in  early 
May  as  they  establish  spawning  areas  in  water 
1  to  3  feet  deep.  They  are  taken  on  small  live  cray- 
fish and  worms. 

Bluegill,  although  a  few  are  caught  by  redear 
fishermen,  begin  biting  in  May  reaching  a  peak 
biting  period  in  June.  Bluegill  are  taken  on  crickets, 
worms  and  small  artificial  flies  and  popping  bugs. 

Any  of  the  commercial  camps  on  Black  Bayou 
Lake  have  personnel  that  will  be  glad  to  direct 
sportsmen  to  the  most  productive  areas  of  the  lake. 

As  previously  mentioned  a  serious  obnoxious 
aquatic  vegetation  problem  exists  on  Black  Bayou 
Lake.  In  addition  to  the  vegetation  problem,  oil 
field  pollution  periodically  enters  the  lake.  Pollu- 
tion was  at  one  time  so  serious  that  fish  survival 
was  doubtful.  With  recent  arrests  and  prosecutions 
the  situation  has  greatly  improved.  With  continued 
arrests  and  with  passage  of  strict  pollution  control 
regulations  this  serious  threat  to  Black  Bayou  Lake 
should  be  eliminated. 

For  a  new  and  exciting  bass  fishing  experience, 
the  author  suggests  Black  Bayou  Lake,  nerves  of 
steel,  and  an  ample  supply  of  weedless  frogs. 
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At  6  a.m.  Tuesday,  April  17,  forty-two  gates  of  the  massive  Mor- 
ganza  Control  Structure  were  thrust  open,  and  deer,  bear,  rabbit, 
and  other  wildlife  ran  for  their  lives.  Although  rising  Mississippi 
River  flood  waters  were  relieved  somewhat,  the  opening  and  the 
resultant  inundation  to  wildlife  habitat  caused  concern  for  .  .  . 


EtiteIDa: 


by  Frank  Davis 


In  the  south-central  section  of  Louisiana  a 
massive  wood,  concrete,  and  steel  flood  control 
structure  barricades  the  winding,  twisting 
Mississippi  River  from  prime  timberlands,  farm- 
lands, and  populated  areas.  Dubbed  the  Mor- 
ganza  Spillway,  the  structure  and  70,000  acres 
it  encompasses  usually  remain  dissociated  from 
the  river,  flood  gates  being  high  enough  to 
stand  above  swirling  waters. 

But  on  April  1 7,  the  river  surface  and  the  flood 
gates,  125  barriers  in  all,  equalized  on  a  plane 
to  plane  surface  level,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
its  constructed  history  the  Morganza  Spillway 
faced  potential  use.  High  water  and  heavy 
rains  in  the  Mississippi  watershed  which  drains 
a  third  of  the  United  States  and  a  part  of  Canada 
posed  a  threat  to  populated  areas  and  untold 
numbers  of  wildlife. 

Actually,  there  is  more  to  Morganza  than  just 
a  string  of  28-foot  floodgates.  Behind  the  gates, 
which  start  at  the  town  of  Morganza  on  La.  High- 
way 1,  there  are  60  thousand  acres  of  bottom- 
land hardwoods  and  10,000  acres  of  pasture- 
land  and  crop  rows.  But  more  than  this,  beyond 
the  levee-bordered,  five-mile  wide,  twenty-mile 
long  floodway,  lies  the  renown  Atchafalaya  Basin 
and  the  Atchafalaya  River,  which  lead  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  because  all  this  land  is 
wildlife  habitat  of  unequaled  quality,  there  are 
on  this  acreage  all  forms  of  game  and  non-game 
animals. 

For  weeks,  news  media  broadcasts  and  jour- 
nalism accounts  warned  of  rising  waters  and 
told  of  the  threat  the  Mississippi  River  posed. 
But  just  when  the  accounts  were  to  become 
standard  reporting,  inundation  conditions  turned 
the  tide  of  events. 


■m 


After  Morganza  was  opened,  what  formerly  stood  as  rich  green 
woodland  took  on  the  masque  of  a  huge  placid  lake,  covered 
with  silt-laden  river  water. 


A  section  of  levee  collapsed  along  the  Old 
River  Structure  at  the  Mississippi,  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
gave  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  forty-eight  hours  notice  of  the 
maiden  opening  of  Morganza. 

"We  realized  all  the  time  that  it  was  possible," 
Richard  K.  Yancey,  commission  assistant  di- 
rector, remarked,  "but  no  definite  plans  were 
laid  as  to  what  role  we  would  play  should  the 
structure  have  to  be  opened.  Then  all  at  once, 
the  decision  was  made  and  we  were  cast  into 
the  events. 

"Our  coordination,  which  decided  the  course 
of  action  our  commission  personnel  were  to 
take,  was  hnalized  in  one  day,  the  day  prior  to 
the  opening.  We  had  locations,  and  rendezvous 
points,  and  teams,  and  communications,  and 
just  about  everything,  we  thought,  worked  out. 
But  the  one  thing  we  did  not  count  on  was  the 
velocity  of  the  water  current  and  the  speed  of 
its  rise." 

Yancey's  concern  was  warranted  by  past 
history  of  the  floodway  and  the  basin.  It  previ- 
ously was  mentioned  that  the  area  is  prime 
habitat  for  wildlife,  but  what  is  more  important 
is  that  the  wildlife  do  inhabit  the  entire  area. 
Years  ago  there  virtually  were  no  bear,  no  turkey, 
no  deer,  and  very  little  other  wildlife  in  the  flood- 
way  area.  However,  with  the  assistance  of  land- 


owners, hunters,  biologists,  and  enforcement 
officials,  the  land  was  stocked  with  these  species 
and  the  seasons  were  closed,  especially  on  deer, 
to  allow  herds  to  multiply. 

Consequently,  the  restocking  programs,  fos- 
tered in  such  ideal  environment,  resulted  in  a 
numbers  boom;  and  today,  the  most  abundant 
wildlife  populations  in  the  entire  state,  along 
with  thriving  populations  of  non-game  species 
which  also  benefit  from  management  in  that 
area,  exists  in  the  Atchafalaya  Floodway  and 
basin. 

J.  Burton  Angelle,  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  director,  said:  "Ours  was  a  deci- 
sion of  a  rescue  operation,  an  operation  we 
deemed  inevitable  if  we  were  to  protect  our  in- 
vestment in  the  area  of  Morganza.  Our  actions 
had  to  be  strategic,  our  responses  automatic, 
our  capabilities  skilled,  and  our  timing  exact. 

"It  was  a  large  order  to  be  accomplished  in 
such  a  short  time,  but  I  truly  was  amazed  at  the 
professionalism  of  the  saviors,  as  we  called 
them,  who  poised  ready  at  Morganza  on  opening 
day  and  the  five  days  which  followed." 

At  6  a.m.  April  17,  no  longer  was  the  rescue 
plan  a  ready-or-not-here-l-come  operation.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  opened  forty-two  gates  of 
the  massive  structure  after  considering  the  ef- 
fects of  the  floodwaters  on  wildlife  in  the  basin, 
and  the  muddy  Mississippi  River  flowed  in  cas- 


cades  through  Morganza.  Soon,  surprise  Num- 
ber One  poped  into  view. 

In  just  twenty-four  hours,  waters  in  the  flood- 
way  and  surrounding  areas  rose  nine  feet! 
Twenty-four  hours  later  it  rose  another  three 
feet! 

Currents  were  stiff,  much  stiffer  than  was 
predicted  and  much  stiffer  and  faster  than  com- 
mission personnel  were  led  to  believe.  Immedi- 
ately, a  wildlife  problem  materialized. 

Deer,  bear,  and  many  other  species  were 
trapped  in  the  center  of  the  floodway.  The  ani- 
mals became  scared  and  panicky,  and  they 
began  to  swim  for  the  levees,  two  and  a  half 
miles  on  either  side  of  their  center  location  and 
a  long  way  to  go  for  frightened  animals  totally 
inexperienced  in  coping  with  such  conditions 
foreign  to  their  instincts. 

"But  this  is  what  surprised  me  even  more  than 
the  rapid  coordination,"  Angelle  boasted.  "Our 
rescue  teams,  our  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 


personnel,  the  LSU  wildlife  students,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  biologists,  the  teams  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  .  .  .  they 
reacted  automatically  without  step-by-step  in- 
struction, each  person  performing  to  the  ultimate 
of  his  training  and  capacity.  It  was  fantastic! 

"Deer  swam  for  the  levees  when  the  water 
came  up-bear  swam,  too,  but  of  course  they 
are  stronger  swimmers-and  we  were  convinced 
that  many  of  them  would  not  make  it  the  distance. 
We  thought  it  would  be  a  seventy  percent  wild- 
life loss  in  the  floodwaters.  But  would  you  be- 
lieve that  due  to  the  expertise  m  handling,  the 
conscientiousness  of  effort,  the  instantaneous 
responsiveness,  and  the  highly  skilled  capabili- 
ties of  the  rescuers,  we  did  not  lose  seventy 
percent,  but  figure  we  saved  over  seventy-five 
percent!  It  really  was  a  magnanimous  effort!" 

There  was  an  opening  and  closing  sequence 
of  the  Morganiza  after  the  initial  cascade  and 
the  rise  in  water  levels.  Initially,  forty-two  gates 


flowed  all  day  and  half  of  the  night.  Then  all  the 
gates  were  closed  in  an  effort  to  permit  wildlife 
rescue  operations. 

A  day  or  two  later,  twenty-one  gates  were 
opened -then  twenty-one  more.  Again,  how- 
ever, the  water  began  rising  rapidly,  and  shortly 
thereafter  all  the  gates  were  closed  again. 
Finally,  when  things  stabilized  somewhat,  the 
Corps  re-opened  ten  gates  and  those  were 
utilized  to  relieve  river  pressure. 

From  the  moment  of  the  initial  cascade.  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  rescue  teams  and  their  co- 
horts were  in  action,  Yancey  verified. 

"Not  only  were  we  rescuing  deer,  but  we  were 
tagging  them  for  experimental  purposes  and 
treating  them  medically  to  ward  off  injurious 
infections  for  multiple  causes.  We  wanted  to  be 
certain  we  not  only  protected  deer  from  drown- 
ing, but  preserved  their  health  as  well." 

Buddy  Seal,  a  member  of  the  enforcement 
division's  team,  relayed  a  humorous  aspect  of 
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As  the  swollen  river  water  was  relieved  through  floodgates,  it  threat- 
ened primarily  the  deer  populations  within  the  Morganza  floodway  and 
basin.  Swimming  deer  could  be  seen  everywhere! 


Rescue  teams  made  the  proper  approacti  snd . . .  bulldogged  the  thrashing  does,  bringing  them  to  safety. 


the  rescue  operation.  "We  were  out  there  after 
deer  primarily,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "but  rescue 
is  rescue  and  we  ended  up  saving  from  the  flood 
waters  two  dogs,  which  we  returned  to  their 
masters,  and  several  head  of  cattle,  which  we 
hauled  up  to  dry  ground.  I  want  to  tell  you, 
though,  that  playing  life-guard  to  a  900-pound 
cow  takes  more  than  a  Johnny  Weismeuller." 

Seal  smiled,  making  a  straining  gesture  with 
his  arms,  then  continued,  "Oh,  there  were  lots 
and  lots  of  rattlesnakes  and  cottonmouths  swim- 
ming around  in  the  flood  waters,  too,  but  we 
figured  there  had  to  be  a  limit  to  what  we  would 
and  would  not  rescue ...  and  we  decided  unan- 
imously that  snakes  were  not  on  the  rescueable 
list!" 

From  Tuesday,  April  17,  through  Saturday  of 
the  same  week,  savior  operations  continued 
around  the  clock.  Personnel  on  the  teams  worked 
twelve  hours  on  and  twelve  hours  off,  and  ob- 
servers at  the  scene  spread  the  word  of  "dedica- 
tion," saying  not  once  did  anyone  complain 
about  having  to  take  off  in  a  boat  again  after 
another  swimming,  thashing  deer. 

Angelle  expressed  appreciation  to  the  sports- 
men of  Louisiana,  too,  praising  their  concern 
over  the  crisis  at  Wlorganza.  "We  had  literally 
hundreds  of  offers  from  hunters,  fishermen,  and 
campers  all  over  Louisiana,"  he  noted,  "each 
asking  if  we  needed  assistance  with  the  rescue. 
We  found  that  our  schedule  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient and,  fortunately,  we  did  not  have  to  call 
for  assistance.  But  I  can  say  truthfully  it  was  a 
good  feeling  to  know  we  had  so  much  valuable 
help  at  our  fingertips  had  it  been  necessary.  It 
is  good  to  know  of  such  support  and  it  certainly 
is  appreciated." 

Not  counting  rapidity  at  which  the  waters  rose 
and  the  velocity  of  the  current,  two  of  the  more 
surprising  factors  in  the  entire  rescue  operation, 
the  only  hinderances  commission  personnel  and 
their  associates  experienced  were  those  effected 
by  feral  dogs  and  sightseers. 

"The  latter  quickly  was  resolved  in  total  co- 
operation," Yancey  hastened  to  boast,  "because 
when  our  people  told  visitors  who  crowded  the 
levees  to  watch  the  deer  rescue  that  their  pres- 
ence startled  the  already-frightened  bucks  and 
does,  the  observers  not  only  left  immediately  but 
agreed  with  rescue  teams  that  the  levees  ought 
to  be  closed  for  the  welfare  of  the  animals.  It 
was  a  response  about  which  we  could  not 
complain." 

Yancey  said,  too,  that  the  former  hindrance, 
the  feral  dog  problem,  was  solved  equally  as  fast 
when  dog  owners  learned  of  the  complications 
their  animals  were  causing.  One  land  owner 
remarked,  "I'm  sorry  I  didn't  tie  my  hound  up  a 
lot  sooner  than  I  did.  Those  rescue  teams  were 
doing  one  strenuous  job  pulling  those  big  does 
from  the  current,  and  to  have  all  that  back- 


Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion personnel  worked  around  the  clock 
rescuing,  tagging,  caring  for,  and  re- 
leasing deer. 


Most  stranded  deer  were  also  rescued  and  taken  to  high  ground, 
and  those  which  could  not  be  moved  were  fed  supplementally. 


Once  brought  to  safety,  ttie  rescued  deer  bounded  into  dry  wooded  areas  on  tbe  outskirts  of  the  M organza  Fioodway  and 
surrounding  areas. 


breaking  effort  in  bringing  a  deer  to  dry  land  go 
down  the  drain  when  my  dog  barked  and  spooked 
the  animal  back  into  the  water .  . .  well,  I  hope 
they  can  forgive  my  lack  of  understanding  and 
can  accept  my  apology  for  not  getting  with  it 
much  sooner.  I  still  can  not  believe  the  teams 
acted  so  quickly.  They  are  danged  goodi" 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  21,  about  100 
very  tired  wildlife  "bulldoggers"  left  Morganza 
and  went  home,  happy  to  know  that  what  they 
had  set  out  to  do  had  been  accomplished  to  the 
very  best  of  their  abilities.  But  what  was  the 
final  count?  What  really  had  been  lost?  How 
many  animals  did  not  swim  the  raging  gauntlet? 

Angelle  issued  a  news  release  to  all  media 
at  the  climax  of  the  operation.  It  began,  "It  will 
be  impossible  for  anyone  to  assess  the  wildlife 
loss  due  to  drowning  until  all  the  flood  waters 
recede.  The  Morganza  Fioodway,  we  know, 
contains  one  of  the  widest  varieties  of  forest 
game  populations  of  any  area  of  similar  size  in 
the  state-deer,  wild  turkey,  bear,  squirrel,  and 
rabbits  are  very  numerous  in  the  fioodway,  and 
a  wide  variety  of  non-game  birds  and  animals 
as  well  as  fur  bearers  such  as  raccoon,  otter. 


and  mink  make  the  area  their  home. 

"Investigative  research  tells  us  that  the  winged 
creatures  should  have  had  no  difficulty,  but  we 
feel  that  many  of  the  ground  dwellers  may  have 
sustained  a  somewhat  heavy  loss.  We  also  ex- 
pect some  effect  on  the  turkey  reproduction, 
since  the  birds  were  observed  nesting  at  the  time 
of  the  opening.  Along  similar  lines  and  for  similar 
reasons,  we  may  have  lost  a  few  of  the  newly- 
born  bear  cubs,  possibly  still  too  young  to  swim 
the  churning  currents. 

"This  department  has  scheduled  a  post-flood 
survey  and  results  will  be  tabulated  as  closely  as 
possible.  We  are  certain  that  there  will  be  some 
species,  like  rabbits  for  instance,  which  will  be 
uncountable  for  many  reasons,  but  we  will  com- 
pile heavy  data  on  the  deer  evaluation  studies. 

"Before  the  rescue  operation,  I  genuinely 
was  concerned  about  the  loss;  but  after  seeing 
how  well  the  program  went,  I  am  confident  the 
loss  will  be  as  minimal  as  can  be  expected.  And 
for  that,  there  are  many  dedicated  people  to 
thank." 

Just  before  the  operation  ended,  an  old  man 
who  lives  near  the  fioodway  walked  up  to  one  of 


the  enforcement  agents,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  "You  know,  I  read  in  this 
morning's  paper  that  there  have  been  reports 
of-and  I'll  quote  it  for  you-'deer  being  easy 
targets  for  the  poachers'  guns'." 

The  agent  interrupted  the  old  man,  arguing, 
"But,  that  is  not  true!  There  hasn't  been  a  single 
shot  fired  during  this  whole  episode!" 

"I  know  that.  Mister,"  the  old-timer  retorted, 
"and  you  know  that,  and  everbody  here  knows 
that  ...  but  it  is  too  bad  the  fella  who  wrote 
that  secondhand  report  in  the  newspaper  didn't 
know  that." 

He  stopped  momentarily,  thought  a  minute, 
then  continued.  "He  ought  to  have  been  out 
there  where  all  the  real  news  and  newspeople 
were  and  he  would  have  found  out  that  what 
illegality  you  hear  about,  and  witness  some- 
times, basically  still  is  the  speciality  of  a  minori- 
ty. I  do  not  believe  that  kind  of  report  at  all,  be- 
cause any  time  so  many  Louisianans  volunteer 
to  help  rescue  wildlife,  and  any  time  a  fella 
breaks  his  back  saving  dogs  and  cows  as  well  as 
deer,  you  can't  help  but  knowing  that  the  real 
sportsman  is  .  .  .  well,  still  a  real  sportsman!" 
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"//  M/35  the  expertise  in  handling, 
the  conscientiousness  of  effort,  the  instantane- 
ous responsiveness,  and  the  highly  skilled  capabilities  of  the  res- 
cuers that  saved  over  75  percent  of  Louisiana's  deer  population  at  l\^organza.  And  it 
really  was  a  magnanimous  effort!" 


^^That  Thar's  a 
Roadrunner!^^ 

by  Frank  Davis 

Practically  every  movie-goer  has  watched  the  "Coy- 
ote" chase  the  "Roadrunner"  all  over  the  plains  of 
New  Mexico  for  years.  And  for  years,  too,  via  the 
silver  screen  was  the  only  way  Louisianans  got  to  see 
what  the  roadrunner  looked  like. 

Well,  although  it  is  doubtful  that  the  cinematic 
pursuit  has  extended  into  Louisiana,  the  roadrunner, 
that  interesting  ground-dwelling  cuckoo  that  is  the 
state  bird  of  New  Mexico,  has  taken  up  residence  in 
the  Pelican  State  and  is  being  observed  periodically 
near  Shreveport  and  Bossier  City,  much  to  the  delight 
of  those  cities'  residents. 

Actually,  the  roadrunner  was  first  observed  in 
Louisiana  soon  after  1938.  Normally,  the  bird,  adapted 
by  its  long  legs  to  a  land-rover  existence  that  allows  it 
to  seek  safety  by  running  instead  of  flying,  is  a  native 
to  southwestern  United  States,  where  it  inhabits  arid 
cactus  brushlands. 

But  in  Louisiana,  "Speedipus  Rex",  as  the  cartoonists 
dub  him,  changes  preference:  its  habitat  here  consists 
of  the  longleaf  pine  scrublands  of  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  And  its  numbers  steadily  are  increasing. 

According  to  Louisiana  Birds,  by  Dr.  George  H. 
Lowery  Jr.,  the  roadrunner  builds  nests  of  huge 
structure,  composed  mostly  of  sticks,  and  places  them 
in  a  bush  or  low  tree.  Its  eggs,  usually  three  to  five  at 
a  season,  are  white  and  chalky.  Next  to  his  "cannon- 
baUing"  attribute,  the  roadrunner  enjoys  a  good 
reputation.  Dr.  Lowery  states,  because  it  is  quite 
adept  at  killing  rattlesnakes. 

Murrell  Butler's  accurately-detailed  painting  on  the 
opposite  page  wiH  serve  as  an  identification  guide  for 
Louisianans  who  just  might  run  across  a  roadrunner 
...  or  visa- versa!  But  don't  disclose  01'  Speedipus' 
whereabouts.  There's  a  good  chance  Coyote  Hungrius 
is  still  trying  to  figure  out  where  he  went!  Beep-beep!! 


UNTING  BY  MURRELL  BUTLER 


By:  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


POTPOURRI-that  is  what  we  will 
bring  to  you  regularly  in  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  ...  a  mixture  of  recipes 
from  the  kitchens  of  Louisiana's  foremost 
citizens,  featuring  the  cuisine  for  which 
Louisiana  is  so  well  known.  Many  of  the 
recipes  are  prepared  from  seafood  and 
game  unique  to  Louisiana:  shrimp, 
oysters,  crabs,  crawfish,  turtle,  frog  legs, 
fish,  squirrels,  rabbits,  deer,  turkey,  doves, 
quail,  and  duck. 

Methods  of  preparation  are  as  varied  as 
the  foods  themselves.  When  the  catch  is 
bountiful,  you  can  feast  on  all  the  boiled 
shrimp  you  can  eat;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  only  a  pound  or  so  of  shrimp 
you  can  add  rice  and  seasonings  to  make 
a  jambalaya  equally  filling  to  feed  the 
same  number  of  people. 

For  our  first  Potpourri,  we  asked  Mrs. 
Edwin  W.  Edwards,  first  lady  of  Louisiana, 
to  share  some  of  the  recipes  her  family 
enjoys.  **The  Governor  usually  likes  a 
meat  or  seafood  dish  and  a  rice  dish  and 
dessert,"  she  told  us  "but  is  not  partic- 
ularly fond  of  vegetables." 

Oyster  dressing  is  a  particular  favorite  of 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  it 
appears  on  the  menu  regularly  when  they 
are  entertaining.  This  is  how  it  is  prepared: 

OYSTER  DRESSING 

14  cup  butter 

2  medium,  onions,  minced 
]/2  cup  celery,  minced 

}4  cup  bell  pepper,  minced 
4  teaspoons  parsley,  minced 
^2  cup  green  onions,  minced, 
{including  tops,  optional) 

3  dozen  small  oysters,  chopped 
{reserve  oyster  liquid) 

Salt 
Pepper 

Cayenne  pepper 
Worcestershire  sauce 

4  cups  French  bread,  cubed 

Melt  butter  in  heavy  saucepan.  Saute  first 
five  ingredients  with  seasonings,  until  onions 
are  transparent.  Add  chopped  oysters  and 
simmer  approximately  15  minutes.  Add 
bread  cubes  and  mix  well.  If  mixture  seems 
too  thick,  add  some  of  the  oyster  liquid  you 
have  reserved.  Adjust  seasoning.  Transfer 
mixture  to  baking  dish  and  bake  about  45 
minutes  at  350  degrees.  Serve  immediately. 

The  Edwardses  particularly  enjoy  an- 
other dish  especially  good  with  meats,  not 
ordinarily  served  with  gravy.  It  is  Las 
Vegas  Rice  and  it  goes  like  this: 

LAS  VEGAS  RICE 

1  stick  margarine 

2  cups  raw  rice 

1   medium  onion,  chopped 

1   tsp.  salt 

4  cups  water 

1  can  ripe  olives,  chopped 

Melt  margarine.  Add  rice,  cook  over  medium 

heat  until  rice  begins  to  brown.  Add  chopped 

onions.  Continue  to  cook  until  rice  is  very 

brown — about  20  minutes  after  onions  have 

been  added.  Add  water  and  salt,  boil  until 

water   has   almost   evaporated   and    is  just 

bubbling  on  top  of  rice.   Cover  and  reduce 

heat.    Simmer    about    one    hour,    or    until 

thoroughly   cooked.    When   ready   to   serve, 

add  chopped  ripe  olives.  Serve  immediately. 
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Paul  Staerkle  is  the  mansion  chef. 
Originally  from  Switzerland,  he  came  to 
the  mansion  from  a  private  club  in  Hous- 
ton. Mrs.  Edwards  was  quick  to  add, 
however,  that  she  had  to  give  him  instruc- 
tions in  preparing  dishes  in  Louisiana 
**Cajun"  tradition. 

Staerkle  prepares  menus  for  the  week 
and  submits  them  to  Mrs.  Edwards  for 
her  approval — and  any  additions  or 
changes  she  wishes  to  make.  And  mansion 
life  keeps  the  creative  chef  quite  busy. 

From  five  to  a  dozen  or  more  persons  may 
have  lunch  at  the  mansion,  depending  on 
what  meetings  are  being  held.  During 
legislative  session  an  even  greater  number 
are  served.  The  Governor  often  invites 
legislators  over  for  a  breakfast  meeting  to 
discuss  state  business.  With  all  this, 
however,  dinner  is  a  time  for  the  family 
to  be  together.  The  Edwardses  have  four 
children — Anna,  Vicki,  Stephen  and  David 
— who  join  their  parents  for  the  evening 
meal  .  .  .  and  a  discussion  of  each's  ac- 
tivities for  the  day. 

Official  functions  at  the  mansion,  two 
or  three  a  month,. are  usually  buffet  type 
meals.  For  these,  Staerkle*s  artistic  talents 
produce  sculptures  of  creative  beauty. 
Unlike  traditional  ice  sculptures,  these 
are  molded  of  shortening  and  can  be 
frozen  for  use  again  and  again.  Among 
Staerkle's — and  the  Governor's — favorites 
are  a  swan,  a  pelican,  and  Christmastime 
elves. 


Louisiana  long  has  been  famous  for  its 
desserts,  and  desserts  at  the  mansion  are 
quite  popular.  Of  the  many  served  Gov- 
ernor Edwards  and  his  guests,  bread 
pudding  and  chocolate  pie.  Southern 
favorites,  are  preferred  by  the  First  Family 
of  Louisiana. 

BREAD  PUDDING 

1   quart  milk 

4  cups  toasted  bread  cubes 
}/2  cup  raisins 

1  cup  sugar 
V4   teaspoon  salt 

4  egg  yolks  {beaten) 

3  tablespoons  melted  butter 
3^  teaspoon  vanilla 

4  egg  whites 

Place  bread  cubes  and  raisins  in  buttered 
baking  dish.  Scald  milk.  In  separate  bowl, 
combine  egg  yolks,  sugar,  vanilla,  melted 
butter  and  salt.  Add  scalded  milk  to  this 
mixture,  mix  well,  and  pour  over  bread 
cubes  and  raisins.  Set  baking  dish  in  pan, 
pour  hot  water  into  pan  to  a  depth  of  about 
one  inch.  Bake  at  325  degrees  until  knife 
inserted  in  center  comes  out  clean.  Beat 
egg  whites  for  meringue  topping  and  brown 
in  oven. 

CHOCOLATE  PIE 
2}^  cups  milk 

1  cup  sugar 
^  cup  flour 

y^  teaspoon  salt 
1 1'^  sq.  bitter  chocolate 

2  egg  yolks,  3  egg  whites 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
14.  teaspoon  vanilla 

Heat  milk  to  scalding  in  double  boiler.  Mix 
sugar,  flour  and  salt,  add  to  milk.  Cook 
over  medium  heat  until  thickened.  Return 
to  double  boiler  and  cook  for  10  to  15 
minutes  longer.  Melt  chocolate  over  hot 
water  and  add  to  above  mixture.  Beat  egg 
yolks  and  add  slowly  to  mixture.  Remove 
from  heat  and  add  vanilla.  Pour  into  baked 
pie  shell.  Beat  egg  whites  with  3  table- 
spoons sugar  for  meringue  topping  and 
brown  in  oven. 

In  true  Southern  tradition,  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards is  a  most  gracious  hostess,  just  as 
at  home  at  the  mansion  as  Louisiana 
housewives  in  every  part  of  the  state.  And 
when  it  comes  to  cuisine,  she  says  proudly, 
**It  always  tastes  better  if  it  has  Louisiana 
flavor.  Don't  you  think  so?" 


"WE  GET  LETTERS .  .  .  " 


OFFSHORE  FISHING  BOON 

Dear  Editor, 

I  have  been  told  by  the  ecology  ad- 
dicts that  the  offshore  oil  industry 
really  is  hurting  our  marine  life.  They 
swear  that  at  night  the  platforms  pol- 
lute the  waters  of  the  gulf  by  dis- 
charging waste  below  the  water  sur- 
face. 1  always  thought  the  offshore 
rigs  helped  our  fishing  industry.  Has 
the  story  changed?  Is,  as  the  eco-this- 
-eco-that  people  say,  the  oil  business 
harming  the  fishing  industry? 
Frank  Matherne 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr,  Matherne, 

When  the  first  oil  wells  began  appearing 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  was  much  con- 
cern that  fishing  adversely  would  be  af- 
fected and  perhaps  even  destroyed.  Now, 
however,  it  is  fairly  well  accepted  that  these 
literally  thousands  of  platforms  have  been 
a  tremendous  boon  to  fishing. 

The  maze  of  pipes,  cables,  and  pilings 
dramatically  have  increased  tl^e  number  of 
breeding  and  hiding  places  available  to 
marine  life.  As  a  result,  small  fish  feed  on 
the  increased  food,  and  progressively  larger 
fish  are  attracted  to  the  area  around  the 
rigs. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  plat- 
forms are  discharging  materials  illegally, 
the  Coast  Guard,  via  boats  and  planes,  and 
the  water  pollution  division  of  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  are  on  constant 
iookout  for  such  violations. 

True,  accidents,  oil  spills,  and  deliberate 
pollution  temporarily  may  affect  local  areas, 
but  the  long  term  effect  of  oil  wells  in  the 
gulf  can  be  considered  nothing  other  than 
beneficial  to  the  coastal  fishing  industry. 
The  Editors 


BUGGY  MUDBUGS! 

Dear  Editor, 

The  last  couple  of  times  I  bought 
boiled  crawfish  I  found  some  little 
rice-like  pods  inside  the  crawfish  in 
the  area  of  the  first  segment  in  the 
tail.  I  have  never  see  this  in  crawfish 
before.  What  are  these  things  and  are 
they  harmful  if  eaten  accidentally? 
Calvin  Griffin 
Avondale,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Griffin, 

These  white  (and  sometimes  orange) 
pods  you  saw  are  particular  kinds  of  para- 
sites which  have  entered  the  body  of  the 
crawfish.  This  problem  appeared  a  few 
years  ago  and  now  seems  to  be  reoccur- 
ring,  especially  in  farm-raised  crawdads. 

The  parasites  do  no  visible  harm  to  either 
the  crawfish  or  anyone  who  eats  the  prop- 
erly cooked  crustaceans.  This  situation  is 
likened  to  that  found  in  speckled  trout 
which  commonly  harbor  "white  spots"  just 
under  the  skin.  In  either  case,  the  infesta- 
tion is  harmful  to  man  only  in  an  aesthetic 
sense. 

Fisheries  biologists  presently  are  work- 
ing on  the  parasites'  life  cycles  to  determine 
the  mode  of  transmission,  the  final  host, 
and  what  can  be  done  about  the  problem. 
The  Editors 


TWO-TONE  SHRIMP 

Dear  Editor, 

My  husband  caught  some  shrimp 
last  season  and  froze  them  without 
removing  the  heads.  When  1  de- 
frosted them  last  week,  they  had  all 
turned  dark  in  color.  Are  they  still 
good  to  eat?  Which  is  the  best  way 
to  freeze  shrimp  in  the  future? 
Mrs.  Willis  Bolten 
Westwego,   Louisiana 

Dear  Mrs.  Bolten, 

The  dark  color  is  caused  by  partial  de- 
terioration or  protein  changes  within  the 
shrimp.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  that  will 
probably  prevent  consuming  "bad"  sea- 
food is  .  .  .  "When  in  doubt— throw  it  out!" 

It  is  much  better  to  discard  potentially 
hazardous  food  stuffs,  especially  seafood, 
than  to  eat  them  and  risk  sometimes  seri- 
ous illness.  By  way  of  suggestion,  you 
should  throw  out  the  shrimp  you  describe! 

The  following  preparatory  steps  should 
be  followed  in  the  future  when  you  freeze 
shrimp:  (1)  Wash  whole  shrimp  with  cool, 
clean  water;  (2)  Remove  heads;  (3)  Wash 
tails  with  cool,  clean  water;  (4)  Place  in 
moisture-proof,  vapor-proof  containers;  or 
(5)  For  Best  results,  freeze  ^leaned  shrimp 
in  water. 

The  Editors 


POPPA,  LOOK  AT  THE  PORPOISE! 

Dear  Editor, 

On  several  of  my  offshore  charter 
trips,  I  have  noticed  porpoise  com- 
munities just  off  Grand  Isle.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  and  I  enjoy 
watching  them  swim  almost  as  much 
as  I  enjoy  fishing  for  mackerel.  Let 
me  ask,  though,  does  the  community 
stay  at  Grand  Isle  all  year  'round,  or 
is  it  there  just  during  mating  season? 
Mr.  Allen  Brown 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Brown, 

The  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin,  the  spe- 
cies commonly  called  porpoise,  occurs  dur- 
ing the  warmer  months  in  and  around  many 
bays  and  islands  all  along  the  entire  gulf 
coast.  These  aquatic  mammals  overwinter 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  areas  where  water 
temperatures   remain   warm. 

During  the  summer,  they  frequent  re- 
gions where  food  (fish  and  crustaceans) 
are  abundant  and  are  seen  frequently  near 
Grand  Isle  and  Barataria  Bay  in  the  process 
of  feeding  and  mating. 

Your  observations  coincide  with  many 
other  Louisianans  who  comment  on  the 
porpoise  community.  It  is  one  of  the  more 
visual  gifts  of  nature  that  truly  is  appreciat- 
ed. For  as  often  as  the  charter  boat  cap- 
tains at  Grand  Isle  ply  the  waters,  each 
admits  that  it  is  like  a  new  experience  each 
time  to  see  dolphins  follow  the  charter 
boats  out  of  the  pass. 

The  Editors 


A  WATER  BUFFALO? 

Dear  Editor, 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  caught  a  few 
buffalo  fish.  I  originally  intended  to 
take  them  home  and  eat  them,  but 
a  neighbor  told  me  they  were  "carp" 
and  were  nothing  more  than  trash 
fish.  I  threw  them  away  on  that  ac- 
count. Now  I  am  told  that  the  fish 
are  edible.  What's  the  truth? 
Mack  Benevetti 
Madisonville.    Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Benevetti, 

You  blew  it!  The  buffalo,  a  carp,  is  a 
commercial  fish  worth  approximately  a 
quarter  million  dollars  annually!  The  ribs 
cut  into  sections  are  very  tasty,  so  by  no 
means  is  the  species  a  trash  fish. 

Buffalo  are  taken  commercially  with  vari- 
ous netting,  but  for  sport  they  can  be 
caught  on  hook  and  line  by  using  for  bait 
doughballs,  cotton  seed  cake,  and  various 
other  flour-molded  products. 

In  short,  the  next  time  you  get  a  buffalo 
.  .  .  keep  it! 

The  Editors 
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FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER,  JR. 


This  member  of  the  flatfish  family  is 
often  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  a  fluke.  But  in  Louisi- 
ana he  is  affectionately  known  as 
flounder.  Those  who  fish  this  scrappy 
fighterbutfinicky  feeder  will  all  agree, 
however,  that  whatever  its  name  it 
is  always  great  on  the  table. 

Similar  to  all  other  flatfish,  it  has  a 
large  flat  body  rimmed  by  long  dorsal 
and  anal  fins,  and  both  eyes  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  head.  Eyes  are 
also  an  identifying  factor  in  this  spe- 
cies and  cause  it  to  be  referred  to  as 
"lefthanded"  as  they  both  are  on  the 
left  side  of  the  fish  as  it  lies  on  the 
bottom.  The  left  side  is  also  its  dark 
side,  and  the  mouth  is  very  large  and 
well  equipped  with  plenty  of  teeth. 

This  species  of  flounder,  in  con- 
trast to  its  cousin  the  summer  floun- 
der, has  a  white  underside  and  an 
olive  coloring  in  the  dorsal  area.  Re- 
semblance of  the  two  are  very  close, 
but  the  gillraker  count  on  the  lower 
limb  of  the  first  arch  is  10-13  (usually 
11-12),  whereas  in  the  summer  floun- 
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FLOUNDER 

der  if  is  normally  13-18  and  generally 
greater  than  15. 

When  they  occur  together,  the 
south,ern  flounder  can  be  distin- 
guished by  the  lack  of  distinct  spots. 
When  it  occurs  in  the  same  range  with 
the  Gulf  Flounder,  which  is  also  very 
similar,  color  is  the  deciding  factor. 
All  of  the  spots  on  the  southern  floun- 
der are  diffused  with  no  distinct  ocelli 
(spots  ringed  with  lighter  distinct 
areas). 

The  normal  size  of  this  species  is 
12-20  inches,  but  it  has  reached  34 
inches.  In  the  gulf  this  fish  is  taken 
during  all  seasons  and  in  a  wide  salini- 
ty range  from  full  strength  sea  water 
to  brackish  water.  Its  greatest  concen- 
tration appears  to  be  in  a  zone  where 
saltwater  mixes  somewhat  with  fresh- 
water. 

Flounder  diet  consists  mainly  of 
mullet,  anchovies,  and  other  small 
fishes,  and  a  great  deal  of  shrimp. 
Apparently,  spawning  occurs  during 


winter  months  as  evidenced  by  many 
numbers  of  ripening  fish  caught  in 
October.  This  also  is  supported  by  the 
many  small  flounders  which  are 
caught  from  December  through  April 
off  or  near  the  Texas  coast. 

Many  are  harvested  by  shrimp 
trawlers  offshore  during  the  spring 
season,  and  they  are  caught  by  hook 
and  line  all  seasons  in  inshore  waters 
of  the  Gulf.  Another  very  popular 
and  effective  method  of  catching 
flounders  is  gigging  with  sharp  spear 
as  the  fish  come  into  shallow  water 
at  night. 

Presently,  Augusto  Nunez  Moreno, 
of  Vina  del  Mar,  Chile,  holds  the  All- 
Tackle  Worlds  Record  for  flounder. 
Morenos  monster  fish  goes  30 
pounds  12  ounces,  measures  3  feet 
2-1/2  inches  in  length  and  30-1/2 
inches  in  girth,  and  was  hauled 
aboard  in  November,  1971. 

In  Louisiana,  Clarence  Craig  is  top 
man  on  the  flounder  totem  pole  with  a 
12  pound  2  ounce  doormat  caught  in 
St.  Bernard  Parish  in  February,  1969. 


For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  flock  of  brown  pelicans  located  near  Grand  Terre  Island 
just  east  of  Grand  Isle  successfully  have  nested  and  produced  healthy  young  brown  pelicans 
to  enlarge  the  flock  of  resident  birds.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  Louisiana 
again  will  have  a  substantial  population  of  the  state's  official  bird. 
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